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FROM THE PRESIDENT'S DESK 


I do not believe that we as members of the Penn- 
sylvania Folklore Society realize how fortunate we are 
in having George Swetnam as our Editor. He not only 
gets out the current issue of the Keystone Quarterly 
but has worked hard to publish the issues that were 
omitted when we had no Editor. He prods me and 
breathes down my neck to get out my portion of the 
pages "From The President's Desk." In the first place 
it is very difficult for me to write anything and in 
the second place I have no desk! 


Is the art of appreciation a lost one? If so, 
let's find it, and bring it back in style. 


Our Editor - one George Swetnam - is a man of 
many parts! To earn his daily bread he writes (and 
well) for the Pittsburgh Press. But "Never on Sun- 
day" for it is then that he is the shepherd of the 
Service Presbyterian Church, where his small flock and 
he are in the midst of a financial endeavor to build 
an addition to the sweet old Sanctuary. 


While he was readying this number of the Keystone 
Quarterly he has:- 


(1) - written the section on the City of Pitts- 
burgh for the Americana Encyclopedia; 


(2) - written a part of the History of the 
First Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh; 


completed the advance publicity of the 
Nationwide T.V. Program on "Man and 

His Problems" by Dr. Frederick Bruce 
Speakman, (Tune in each Sunday 9:30 A.M. 
on C.B.S.); 


has written a series of 16 Devotional 
articles soon to be published in "Today", 
a devotional magazine; 


he has just spent the agonizing tabu- 
lation for his annual contribution for 
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Uncle Sam - our favorite Uncle!; 
(6) - he has been voted to give the invoca- 


tion at his son John's yearly band ban- 
quet. We understand that the vote 


was not unanimous!; : 

(7) = and of course he has to take time to ne 

dance to the tune of each member of de 

his family - one wife Ruth and three h: 

offsprings! = 

cl 

Behold our Editor, the Gem we call George. You § # 
could help him by sending in your collected folklore 

material for your magazine. Also,"Appreciate, 


Appreciate, Appreciate" for "You can't hardly find 
Editors like him no more." 


He may censor this but I hope he will let it 
stand as I have written it. And if any folksinger 
wants to put the article to music I say "Let him". 


(Editor's Note - The. delightful bit of fantasy 
which opens this letter is published over the 
Editor's mild protest.) 
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CRAWFORD COUNTY FOLKLORE 
Read by 
Dr. John Richie Schultz About 1937 
Before A Meadville Study Club 


Folklore is generally considered to be the tradi- 
tional beliefs, customs, superstitiond of a people or 
locality. It is not legitimate history since it does 
not deal with facts, and if it deals with events, the 
details are likely to be highly inaccurate. Yet the 
historian, especially the social historian, finds such 
matter of importance as reflecting the heritage and 
culture of a people in a way that true history cannot 
always approach. 


We usually think of folklore as associated with 
primitive peoples. We know that the American Negro 
brought over with him from Africa many strange super- 
stitions and beliefs -- stories which developed into 
the tales of Brer Fox and Brer Rabbit, voodoo prac- 
tices, charms and spells. The American Indian has 
his mythology which has been gathered by many collec- 
tors. All the elder races reach back into the past 
for meanings and origins of current beliefs and the 
result takes many forms. Americans inherit the lore 
of many lands and there is no consistent pattern. Yet 
any American locality will yield an interesting col- 
lection of traditional material that has significance 
for the historian, the psychologist and the student of 
sociology. It is reasonable to suppose that Crawford 
County with its long history and rich inheritance can 
yield a store of tradition and local lore that will 
well repay the student of the past. 


This essay is divided into three sections. The 
first deals with ballads and folk songs. I shall not 
indulge in a discussion of ballad definitions but use 
only the requirement that they are not composed by a 
known author, they are not written down or printed and 
that they circulate by oral transmission, being handed 
down from one generation to another by singing or rec- 
itation. 


In the second section I shall submit a few folk 
beliefs, sayings, signs of the weather, times and ways 
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of planting crops. Sometimes these old sayings have a 


certain basis in truth, but with no relation to scien-} 


tific data or study of causes. If they contain wis- 
dom, it is the wisdom of the folk gained by observa- 
tion over the period of many generations. 


There may be a question as to the propriety of my § 


third section in a paper dealing with local lore, 
since it is actually an excursion into local history 


where dates and facts and personalities can be checked | 


by the historian. It is a partial list of Crawford 


County place names identifying them as nearly as possi: 


ble as to time and origin of their naming. A com- 
plete study of this sort hag been made for several 
Pennsylvania counties, and in a number of states a 
systematic research has been carried on for many 
years. This is a field which has been divided be- 
tween the historian and the philologist, although the 
philologist has made more progress so far than the 
historian. 


BALLADS 


It is difficult to localize the ballads of any 
particular region. People travel from one place to 


another taking their ballads with them. As a result, | 


a ballad may be heard far from the scene of its origin 
Others hearing it may assume that it is local or may 
lose all sense of locality. It is likely that many 


ballads of English origin are known in Crawford County.) 


In his book on Warren County, Arch Bristow prints 
among other ballads, a version of the Little Mohee, 
and a student of mine once brought me the words of 
those celebrated old ballads Lord Lovel and Barbara 
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Allen which she had learned from the singing of an old t 


man in Apollo, Pa. A man in Cambridge Springs told 
me that he knew an old song called the Jam at Gerry's 


Rock which described a tragedy that took place when he | 


was logging on the Clarion River. He said he knew 
well the foreman whose name was mentioned in the bal- 


lad. It so happens that the ballad originated in the § 


state of Maine where a lumberman was crushed to death 
in a log jam. But loggers have carried the song far 
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have a and wide, and it has been sung (and perhaps localized) 
scien- § in places as far apart as West Virginia, Minnesota and 
nh wis- the state of Washington. No doubt my friend did know 
erva- || the foreman whose name was in the song he knew, but if 
| so, the name had been substituted for one in another 
| version. My old friend, John A. Lomax, describes his 
» search for the ballad of the Erie canal which he 
prints in his book, American Ballads and Folk Songs. 
' In the preface he tells that he found two stanzas! in 
) Albany at one end of the canal, one stanza in Buffalo 
at the other, one on the Pacific coast, and a final 
verse he discovered in Allegheny College Library. 
































i One famous American ballad has its location in 

» northwestern Pennsylvania and the place of its origin 

| is definitely fixed by the details given in its verses. 
This is the ballad of James Bird who was executed as a 
deserter in Erie during or directly after the war of 

+ 1812. It is printed in the ballad collection made by 
» Louise Pound, professor in the University of Nebraska. 
| She says that it was known by S. B. Pound of Lincoln, 

» Nebraska, who brought it from Ontario County, New York. 
Professor Belden of the University of Missouri has a 
copy from Clinton County, Missouri, which was written 

' down in 1814, and the piece is also included in Cox's 
Songs from the Virginia Mountains. No doubt it is 
known throughout the breadth of the United States. 





The version which follows was furnished me by a 
County.) student from Oil City. He says that it was repro- 


- ' duced from memory by C. J. Sabin of Champaign, I1li- 
Pe, nois, who knew Bird's betrayer. 

of 

ara f JAMES BIRD - (1814) 

an old | 

told Sons of pleasure, listen to me, 

try’s | And ye daughters, too, give ear 

1en he | And a sad and mournful story 

1eW : As e'er was told you soon shall hear. 

— \ Hull, you know, his troops surrendered, 





nm the ee 
leath 
| far 


And defenseless left the west; 
When our forces quick assemb'ed, 
The invader to resist. 
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Among the troops that marched to Erie 
Were the Kingston Volunteers, 
Captain Thomas their commander, 
To protect our west frontiers. 


Tender were the scenes of parting, 
Mothers wrung their hands and cried; 

Maidens wept their loves in secret; 
Fathers strove their tears to hide. 


But there's one among that number, 
Tali and graceful in his mien. 
Firm his step, his look undaunted; 
Scarce a nobler youth was seen. 


One sweet kiss he snatched from Mary, 
Craved his mother's prayers once more, 

Pressed his father's hand and left them 
For Lake Erie's distant shore. 


Mary tried to say farewell, James, 
Waved her hand, but nothing spoke, 
Good-bye, Bird, may heaven protect you, 

From the rest the parting broke. 


Soon he came where noble Perry 
Had assembled all his fleet; 
There the gallant Bird enlisted, 
Hoping soon the foe to meet. 


Where is Bird? the battle rages; 
Is he in the strife, or no? 
Now the cannons roar tremendous; 
Dare he meet the furious foe? 


Ah: behold, and see with Perry, 
In the self-same ship he fights; 
See his messmates fall around him, 
Nothing can his soul affright. 


But behold: a bail has struck him; 
See the crimson current flow. 
"Leave the deck," exclaims brave Perry; 
"No," cries Bird, "I will not go." 
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Here on deck I take my station, 
Ne'er will Bird his colors fly; 
I'll stand by you, gallant captain, 

Till we conquer or we die." 


So he fought, though faint and bleeding, 


Till our "stars and stripes" arose, 
Victory had crowned our efforts 
All triumphant o'er our foes. 


And, did Bird receive a pension? 
Was he to his friends restored? 
No; nor never to his bosom 
Clasped the maid his heart adored. 


And there came most dismal tidings 
From Lake Erie's distant shore; 

Better if poor Bird had perished 
Mid the battle's awful roar. 


"Dearest parents,"' says this letter, 
"This will bring sad news to you; 

Do not mourn your first beloved, 
Though this brings his last adieu. 


"I must suffer for desertion 
From the brig Niagara; 

Read this letter, brothers, sisters, 
'Tis the last you'll have from me." 


Sad and gloomy was the morning 
Bird was ordered out to die; 
Whose's the heart, not dead to pity, 
But for him will have a sigh? 


Lo: he fought so brave at Erie, 
Freely bled, and nobly dared, 

Let his courage plead for mercy, 
Let his precious life be spared. 


See: he kneels upon the coffin, 
Sure his death can do no good, 


Spare him: Hark, Oh, God, they've shot him, 


See: his bosom streams with blood. 
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Farewell, Bird, farewell forever. 
Friends and home you'll see no more, 


But his mangled corpse lies buried . 

On Lake Erie's distant shore. rt 

col 

5 wr 

Mr. Sabin offered the following comment: "I was famil- | ,, 
iar in my boyhood with Bird's story, as the man who ow 
betrayed him lived only about 12 miles from where I © in 


long time, and seeing no further need of his services 
in the fleet, he deserted and finally went to work for 
a man named Waterman, near Gowanda, New York. I have © 
seen Waterman many times and often passed the land : 
cleared by Bird for him. When Waterman was owing 

Bird quite a sum for work, he told him if he would go | 
with him to Buffalo,he could get the money there to E 
pay him. Arriving there, and finding no United States | 
troops, Mr. Waterman induced him to go to Erie, saying ~ 
he would pay his fare and that the man who was to let 
him have the money had gone to Erie. Bird, not sus- 
pecting his design, went with him. Once there, Bird Ff 
was surrendered to the troops, and Waterman, pocketing | 
the reward for returned deserters, left him to be shot, 


was born. After Perry's victory, Bird was idle a 


& 





balancing his own account at the same time. Water- 
man's family were a wretched set when I knew them, on 
this and other accounts. The words "Spare him! 


+ - . etc.” are said to have been uttered by Commo- 


dore Perry, who had ridden on horseback from Buffalo ; 
to Erie to save Bird's life, arriving just as the 
volley was fired that killed him." 


Another comment on the ballad, I judge from my 
student's rather sketchy notes, must come from the 
Meadville Tribune Republican of the date of November } 


15, 1911. "A sad error, many believe, has been re- 

called by the discovery at Erie a few days ago, during 
the course of some excavation work, of the body of : 
James Bird, who was executed as a deserter. The ‘ 


story of the finding of the body was published in the 
telegraph columns of this paper, and in many homes in 
this city it has awakened among the older citizens a 
somewhat general discussion of the event. 






ng 
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There were and still are a great many who were 


not willing to believe that Bird was a deserter, and 
so strong was the feeling with a large number at the 
time of his execution that there are still in this 

community many who will remember the song that was 

written and popularly sung by many ...... There 
are still many living here who can repeat from memory 
every line of the old song, to which Mr. Tritt refers 
in the following letter: 


Editor of the Tribune Republican: 


Sir: Earnestly in justice to the memory of James 
Bird, whose remains are supposed to have been un- 
earthed recently at Erie, I would say that when I 
was a boy, 80 year. ago, the young people near 
Meadville used to sing a mournful song, the first 
two lines of which were: 


"Dark and gloomy was the morning 
Bird was ordered out to die" 


Bird seems to have been greatly beloved, 
and if I remember rightly, he was not a sailor, 
but a young volunteer who had enlisted as a sol- 
dier for the defense of Erie. He had received 
a permit from the officer in command fora short 
leave of absence in order to visit his betrothed 
and on his return to his post of duty was con- 
demned to death as a deserter and shot. The 
officer who had given him the leave of absence 
was away on duty somewhere else when Bird was on 
trial, and hearing of his danger, rode three 
horses to death in order to save Bird, but was 
too late. He had arrived within hearing dis- 
tance of the execution, and hearing the volley 
that killed Bird, he explained, "Hark! 0, my 
god, they have shot him." 


Respectfully, 
W. G. Tritt 


Meadville, November 15, 1911 Meadville Tribune 
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Another ballad "Three Voices from the Grave" 
seems to be well-known in Crawford County. It deals 
with a tragedy that occurred not many miles from Mead- © 
ville and aroused the interest and sympathy of people ii 
for many miles around. It was secured for me by a ; 
teacher in the county schools to whom it was recited 

in its entirety by Aunt Lucy Haak of Norrisville 
shortly before her 104th birthday. 





It is an interesting composition containing the | 
date of the accident and the names of the characters 
involved. If we omit or compress the introductory 
stanzas and leave off the moralizing at the end, we 
find that it contains much of the character of the 
classical ballad which so often deals with similar 


Sal keane PEN: DNs ald 


events. I have been unable to discover that it was 
ever sung, although its ballad-stanza style would fit i 
several well-known folk tunes. It was printed ona /| 


single sheet in the style of the English broadside 
ballad and circulated by the printer shortly after the ~ 
happening. 


Aunt Lucy explained that Gravel Run was the for- 
mer name * of Edinboro and that she distinctly remen- 
bered when the name was changed. She added that the 
poem was written by a man who was not considered 
"right in the head." The broadside mentioned above 
names the author as Loren Hills. 





I read the piece before a group in Cambridge 
Springs a year or so ago and found that it was known 
to many in the audience. At least half a dozen per- 
sons sent me copies, one copy being the original 
broadside printing of it. One correspondent drew a 


map and located the place of the drowning as on ’ 
Conneautee Creek just above its junction with French 
Creek. He also located the Phelps home in Washington 
Township, Erie County. 


— 


The ballad follows: 






* (Editor's Note - See infra. where Gravel Run is iden- 
tified as an early name of Woodcock. 
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THREE VOICES FROM THE GRAVE 


als 

ead- § 

ple 1. Let truth and wisdom guide my pen 
2 6€CU@Ggl While writing to the sons of men 
ed & A sad disaster to relate 


Concerning three young ladies fate 


2. ‘Twas on the twenty fourth of June 


re ff When summer flowers were in their bloom 
rs : That fated day and month and time 
y - In eighteen hundred forty nine 


3. Dark clouds and tempest had arose 
g Their fearful contest to disclose _ 
1S Bright forked lightning. flash around 


it § While awful thunder shakes the ground 
a 
4. This is the voice of God on high -- 
the § Ye living men prepare to die 
Many gn this eventful day 
? Will find it their last time to pray 
r- 


The dradful thunder ceased to roar 
The forked lightning flash no more 
The rain in torrents no more falls 
But God gives more alarming calls 


~ 

om 1 
EE es 

uw 


Ww 


— 


} 6. In western Pennsylvania fair -- 
3 At Washington three ladies were 
1 All teachers in a sabbath School 
‘- Where children learn the golden rule 


7. And on the day before described 





} To Gravel Run they three did ride 

| To Gods own house they did repair 

on Py With young John Ash to worship there 
\ 
: 8. They heard the Gospels joyful sound 


Then to the Altar gathered round 
And took the sacramental wine 
And broken bread for the last time 
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A hymn of prayer and praise they sung 
As they rode back towards Washington 
Then thought a swollen stream to ford 
Which sent their spirits home to God 


For'eer they reached the farther shore 
These three young maidens were no more 
They all were plunged into the deep 

And now in deaths cold arms they sleep 


Lucinda Phelps, and Hariet Stgong 
Elizabeth Ash, all three are gone 

The rolling current stopped their breath 
And left their bodies cold in death 


The last one mentioned of the three 
Seventeen short years had lived to see 
The other two whose race is run 

Had lived till nearly twenty one 


The young man on the tide did float 
Till brought in contact with a boat 
On which he mounted o'er the waves 
Which saved him from a watery grave 


The mournful tidings soon went round 
That those three ladies all were drowned 


Which filled their friend with deep despair 


Their heart o'erwhelmed with sorrow ere 


The people went and searched around 

In French Creek their dead bodies found 
Which in the Charnel house were laid 
The funeral ceremonies paid 


Parents and friends who mourn and weep 
If God commandments you shall keep 
His gracious hand in the great day 
Will wipe your flowing tears away 


Young people all both far and near 
Your dying hours will soon appear 
And that great day will surely come 
When..God will roll the Judgement on 





na hmnmiwihe «ses eeaht oes & 
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Where now do these young ladies lie 
Let three graveyard make the reply 
And all who wish a joyful doom 

Regard these warnings from the tomb 


Mary Abigail Oakes By Loren Hills 


FOLK BELIEFS 


In this section I present several lists of signs, 
sayings, superstitions and proverbs, all of which come 
| from the people of Crawford County. Many of then, 
perhaps all of them, are known to residents of other 
— sections and are frequently used in ordinary speech. 

They pack into a phrase, a sentence or a verse the 
| knowledge, belief or practice of people who have lived 
close to the soil. Some of them are sheer supersti- 
tions with no basis in common sense, while others are 
bits of homely wisdom. Sometimes they are repeated 
by a later generation with reference to conditions 
that existed long ago and which do not now prevail. 
Yet they sound well and are still passed on although 
there is little or no essential meaning now. We all 
remember the farmer Robert Frost's poem who kept re- 
peating the old phrase, "Good fences make good neigh- 
bors" long after the reason even for fences had dis- 
appeared. 


Many of you have heard in other localities some, 
or perhaps all, of the sayings given here. You can 
no doubt add to the list many similar examples. All 
these, however, are known and used in this county. 
There are of course, many more that do not appear 
here, and it would require a greater amount Of research 
than I have been able to make to bring the study to 
any degree of completeness. My compilation comes 
largely from individuals in Vernon and Randolph Town- 
ships and wilh give an indication of the kind and type 
of folk sayings in our immediate locality. 
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SUPERSTITIONS 





















de 
When the door springs open, a stranger is coming, 
If you spill salt, throw some over your left ® ba 
shoulder. 4 
When you start on a journey and forget something : se 
and come back, sit on a chair before going out again. ~ 
If you button your coat wrong, you will be dis- | ,, 
appointed. t 
If you drop a broom across a doorway, you will f ne 
have bad luck. Bsc 
If you break a mirror, you will have bad luck for! 
seven years. 4 
A whistling girl and a crowing hen : 
Will always come to some bad end : 
A girl that can whistle and a hen that can crow ‘ 
Will have good luck wherever they go Bw 
P 


To walk under a ladder is bad luck 


GRR 


When a dog howls, there will be a death in the 
family. 


It is bad luck to count the cars in a funeral 
procession. 


a 


ee aed 


Two chairbacks together is a sign that company 
is coming. 


Don't thank a friend for a plant slip or it will 
not grow. 


Never accept a pin, knife or anything sharp as a 
gift lest it sever friendship. 


If a bird flies into the house, there will be a 
death in the house. 
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If a corpse is limber, there will be another 
death in the home within a year. 


















ming, 7 
¢ If a black cat crosses your path, it will bring 
. bad luck. 


F If you kill a cat, you will have bad luck for 
hing : seven years. 


If you get parsley from someone and plant it, you 
is- ' will have a death in your house. 


A scratch on the hand indicates a journey -- the 





LL | nearer the thumb the closer the time -- the longer the 
» scratch, the longer the trip. 

¢ fors Happy is the bride the sun shines on. 
A rooster crowing by the door will bring company. 
In one door and out the other will bring company. 

need Dropping silver will bring company: a knife a 


ETT 


woman, a fork a man, a spoon a child. It will also 
point the direction from which they will come. 


Ras oa 


If your right eye itches, you will be pleased. 


i 


If the left eye itches, you will be disappointed. 


=— 


SET Se 


If your nose itches, you will greet a stranger. 


If your right ear itches, peaple are speaking 
y | good of you. 


+l } If your left ear itches, people are speaking ill 
) of you. 
ill Y If your left hand itches, you will receive money. 





If your right hand itches, you will greet a friend. 


Dream of snakes you will quarrel with someone. 
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Dream of fire you will hear of sickness. 






Dream of the dead you will hear of the living. 





















Dreanp goby contraries. 


"4 


WEATHER SIGNS AND SAYINGS : Fe 
» be 

When it begins to rain if a chicken stands with ~ 

its tail down, it will rain all day. If she runs for; 
shelter, it is only a shower. : 


B tl 
If it rains before seven, it will quit before : 
eleven. : 
A green Christmas makes a fat graveyard. 
A mackerel sky, neither wet nor long dry. 
fr 


Evening red and morning gray 
Brings the traveler on his way 
But evening gray and morning red y | 
Brings down rain upon his head. 


In the direction of the first thunder the storms 
will come for three months. 


A February fog will freeze a dog. 


When the wind blows over the oat stubble get out : ( 
your knitting needles, your face is toward fall. 


It's cold enough to freeze the horns off a moody | 
cow. : 


When the cat sleeps on the back of its head, the 
weather will grow colder. 


Fire beads on the stove door indicate the coming 
of cold weather. 







Herrigbone (curdly) sky, never more than 24 hours 
dry. , 
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Red sky at night, sailors delight 
Red in the morning, sailors take warning. 




















SF 
. If the rooster crows when it goes to bed 
3 It will get up with a wet head. 
If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second of 
February, he will go back into his hole and there will 
" be six more weeks of winter. 
ith 
S for) The peepers must be silenced three times before 
| the real arrival of spring. 
: 
: e Rainbow at morning 
\ Sailors take warning 
: Rainbow at night 
' Sailors delight 
If the sun shines while it is raining, it will 
rain the next day. 
f 
; If March comes in like a lion, it will go out 
' like a lamb. 
; Thunder in winter brings cold weather. 
rms 
Fy Thunder in the fall 
F No winter at 411 
Real spring will not come until it snows on the 
ut | daffodils in bloom. This is known as a daffy snow. 
dy : COUNTRY COMPARISONS 
h , Scarcer than hen's teeth 
he 
: Slippery as an eel 
ng | Crooked as a snake 





Homely as a hedge fence 
urs 
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Homely enough to stop a clock 







Slim as a rail 

















P wir 
Stubborn as an ox 4 
F 
Handy as a pocket in a shirt ” 
Poorer than Job's turkey 
Sour as pig swill . 
Bitter as gall : 
a 
Old as the hills 
Busy as a bee : ; 
: vil 
Flying around like a chicken with its head cut — 
off. 5 
5,3 
Finer than a frog hair & 
E 
GUIDES TO FARMING . 
For a cow that loses her cud, give her a dish rag 
For hollow horn, put pepper in the cow's ear. 
Cure for a cow choked by an apple: put a board [ 
across her rump and hit it with a maul. i 
Planting corn: plant one for the chipmunk, two 
for the crow, three for the blackbird and four to 
grow. ; wi 






Plant sweet peas on Good Friday. 


Plant your flowers when the sign is in the posy. 






Plant your cucumbers when the days are longest 
in June, when the sign is in the twing. 
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Plant your cabbage when the sign is in the head. 

















; Sow turnip seed the 25th of July, wet or dry for 
Swinter use. 


d Cut your thistles in August when the sign is in 
“ heart. 

PROVERBS 
If wishes were horses, beggars might ride. 


& He who would thrive must rise at five 
* He who has thriven can lie till seven. 


' You can catch more flies with honey than with 


» vinegar. 
it 4 
’ If all fools wore white caps, we'd all look like 
! a flock of geese. 
, You can't make a whistle out of a pig's tail. 
k 
' Little and often fills the purse. 
rag, If you lie down with dogs, you rise up with fleas. 
# 
' A squeaking wheel gets the oil. 
d { Better go to bed supperless than get up in debt. 
| Never count your chickens before they are hatched. 
a) 
i Never let the fire on your tongue come in contact 
: with the gunpowder on your lips. 
E ' A dog that will carry a bone will take one. 
y. If you run with the wolves, you will have to howl 


with them. 





A short horse is soon curried. 
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You can go into a coal mine with a white dress, 
but you can't come out with it white. 


What's sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der. 


A still pig drinks the swill. 


You can't spoil a rotten egg. 





MOON LORE 


For fruit, plant beans when the moon is dark; if 
it is light, they will flower. 


aR: 


Peel your corns in the light of the moon. 


Meet the new moon face to face -- shame and dis- 
grace. 


If you wish when viewing the new moon over your 
left shoulder, your wish will come true. 


Pe a jae 


If the quarter moon is tipped so water runs out, 
it indicates wet weather. 


Plant your potatoes in the dark of the moon when 
the sign is in the feet. 


Plant your peas when the moon is full. 


PLACE NAMES 


The origin of place names is a fascinating phase | 
of word study. The beginnings and first use of words 7? 
has an interest for everyone and the interest grows as 
one discovers that names in common use, words that we 
speak daily and mention without thought of where they 
came from sometimes have a meaningful story to tell. 


Many diverse elements entered into the establish- 




















ment of Crawford County. Explorers came to look the 
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ss, country over, settlers came to live and traders to buy 
and sell, surveyors came to measure the land, indus- 
tries and transportation were developed. The French 
gan- @ made their settlements and were succeeded by the 
English and Scotch Irish, newcomers arrived from older 
states. All left their traces in the names they 
gave, and the names linger after the people who gave 
the names have gone. Men and women achieve a local 
» immortality by calling a place for themselves or mem- 
) bers of their family. The result is found in such 
names as Hartstown, Saegertown, Guys Mills, Adamsville, 
Cochranton, Watson's Run. They adopt an Indian name 
already in being and it goes into common use. The 
; if § swamp becomes Pymatuning, the river Venango, or She- 
nango,the lake Conneaut or Camgandohta. A feature of 
| the landscape makes an appeal and a term is used that 
| is descriptive and often poetic. As we drive along 
| the road today we arrive at the brow of a hill, catch 
» our breath at the beauty of the scene and can under- 
stand how a man felt when he first came out on such a 
spot and called the land before him Blooming Valley. 
There are many such poetic terms -- Bloomfield, Summer 
' Hill, Greenwood, Fairfield. Many names describe fea- 
tures of the landscape ~- Rockdale, Spring, Summit, 
ut, Muddy Creek, Black Ash, Stony Point, Shadeland. 


































American places are often named for local or 

hen national heroes, but we do not suffer in Crawford from 

a monotonous repetition of presidents, famous generals 
> or statesman such as we find in other states. We do 
| have the townships of Wayne, Steuben and Mead, and the 
county itself was called after Colonel Crawford. We 
do not even have a Washington, but perhaps that is due 
to the nearness of Washington Township in Erie County. 
Perhaps that name was established before Crawford be- 


ise came a separate county. I do not know the origin of 
ds Lincolnville, but I suspect it was a name before 

| 48 Abraham Lincoln rose to fame. I refer that matter to 
we Judge Prather for decision. 


ey 
; The abundance of beaver was responsible for Bea- 
ver Township. The woodcocks once so plentiful gave 
their name to a township, a creek and a village. I 
will not claim a derivation for Coon's Corners from 















sh- 
he 
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the fauna of the region 4s I would probably be proven 
wrong at once. 



























We are all familiar with the many classical names 7 
that abound in New York state -- Rome, Syracuse, Utica,) in 


Hannibal, Remus, Ovid, Virgil and the like. It is » de 
gaid that young surveyors, fresh from their study of so 
Latin and Greek in college are responsible. We find be 
the same phenomenon close at hand in the names of the ot 
townships of Troy, Athens, Sparta and Rome with the. » so 
resulting Spartansburg and Troy Center. p ti 


There is a surprisingly small number of communi- 





ties christened in honor of older places. Pioneers io 
grew homesick for their old towns and countries, and | fo 
their nostalgia often shows in the name of their new ro 
dwelling. New England, itself named for the old fF re 
country, reproduces the names of English towns and Ov 
rivers -- Portsmouth, Ipswich, Exeter, Boston, Hartford) th 
Thames. Even names of continental places are frequent) re 
Last summer in Maine I rode through Paris, Norway, re 
Sweden, Poland and Wales. In New England, too, are jo 
many repetitions. In one neighborhood we find New ph 
Haven, West Haven, Fair Haven and North Haven. Or 
Newton, West Newton and Newtonville. Crawford County 
settlers were more original, although Cambridge Springs) 1i 
is a conspicuous exception. In the newer states th 
names are often given more or less by wholesale as, tr 
for example, when a railroad is constructed and there na 
is the necessity for having a station every six or Cr 
seven miles. Then, I suppose, the place name bureau sc 
gets to work and there is a mass production of station th 
signs that are put out with little rhyme or reason, 
and certainly with no attention to the characteristics 
of the locality. nc 
tk 
Many names in America are rather colorless or di 
have little connection with the history of the place. 01 
The same words are used over and over again. To only re 








a small degree is this true in Crawford County. Union is 
and Center and Lakeville are not especially original, hi 
and there must be hundreds of Sugar Creeks throughout gi 
the United States. I know Sugar Creeks without a I! 






sugar bush for miles. Perhaps our own creek and its 
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branches and lake have a reason for being and the 
others are but copies. 


fen 




























mes There are two names in the county that have always 
ica,) intrigued me, but I have not gone into this study 

7 | deeply enough to find their origin. Perhaps the rea- 
£ son for them is easy to find, and I will be informed 
nd before the evening is over, One is Steamburg and the 
he other Little Cooly. The latter has a fascinating 

. sound and the former does not have an obvious explana- 


tion. 
i- The old canal left many more traces than the var- 
s ious depressions and unused towpaths that mark its 
d | former course. Shaws, now little more than a rail- 
w road siding and a filling station, was known until 


recently as Shaws Landing. People still speak of the 
overhead bridge on the way to Saegertown as well as 
ford) the Bemustown Dam. No doubt Mr. McClintock in the 
uent™’ research he has made for the excellent papers he has 
read before the Union and published in the historical 
e journals of the state can add to this interesting 
phase of the subject. 


aty The French were in this locality before the Eng- 
ings) lish came and many of our citizens show in their names 
the Gallic blood of their ancestry. Only a few 
traces of their presence can be found in the place 


re names, although Frenchtown exists today, and French 
Creek is the name of our principal waterway. Bousson 
tu school and cemetery are named for French settlers al- 


Lon though of a later vintage. 


cs As a matter of logic, I should have said before 
now that a history of place names should account for 
the designation applied to every settlement, political 
division, feature of landscape such as hills, rivers 

Se or brooks, churches, schoolhouses, cemeteries, lakes, 
ily § roads, corners, in fact to every place to which a name 
on is given and used by the people of the locality. The 
historian must know, if possible, when the name was 
given and who was the individual responsible for it. 
If a name has been replaced by another, we should know 





. 






ct 
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the date and the reason for the change. Sometimes BL 
these changes are of real historical significance. nal 
Such a project is a task of no mean proportions and th 


requires the talents of one who is capable of thorough” kn 


research and who has the ability to weed out legend [| so 
from fact and be accurate in every detail. 4 


As a sample of how material may be gathered for 
such a study as I have described, let me submit a list 
made out for me by a resident of Guys Mills. Of 
course each item must be checked and in some degree 
edited. 


RANDOLPH Township. We are not certain why it was so 
named other than the family of Randolph was very pron- 
inent in Meadville and Crawford County at the time 4 
this township was organized so we suppose it to have 
been named in honor of them. 


GUYS MILLS the largest village in the ‘township and 
the only Post Office at present. It was named for 
its settler Jacob Guy. He was a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College and settled on a 1000 acre tract of land } t 
here. He was prominent in the development of the | a 
community, building mills a store, etc. His first 
settlement was long known as Guytown later as Guy's 
Mills and finally as Guys Mills. 





— oD 


HICKORY CORNERS received its name from a hickory pole 
which was erected in front of the school house at the 
corners famed for its hickory trees bearing a banner 
with that time when Harrison was running for president. 
Though the post office established there was named 
Randolph the other name clings. The church at this 
piace was called Mt. Pisgah. The ridge where the a 
church was erected being the highest point in the 
township. This is located near Route 198. 


s cor O 


er "oO 


MI, HOPE is located on Route 27. The Post Office at 
this point was known as Sugar Lake from the lake a 

short distance south. The church and adjoining ceme- 
tery were named Mt. Hope and the entire settlement has 
gradually come to be known by that name. 
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BLACK ASH is also on Route 27. This place was so 
named because of the many black ash trees found at 
this location. The post office located there is also 
" known by the same name, When the schools were con- 

| solidated the building at this point was called East 

> Randolph. This name is becoming almost as common as 

the other now, 


BASIL is another name found on the guide boards. When 
application was made the Postal Department asked E. D. 
Seaman, now living at Townville, who was appointed 
postmaster to submit a list of short names from which 
they might make a selection. In this list was the 
name of his oldest son Basil, which was the name se- 
lected by the department, There is now nothing at 
this corner where the store and postoffice stood in 
1900. 





GILBERTS CORNERS was named for the settler at that 
l point, Moses Gilbert. 


KANE STAND is a corner on Route 27 named for a set- 
and} tler, Dennis Kane, a soldier of the Revolution who had 
a tavern at this point back in stage coach days. 





BRAWLEY STAND is another point on Route 27 these 
latter two places being on the famous Oil Creek road 









of earlier days. The Brawleys were one of the first 
ole two families to settle in Randolph Twp. and they also 
he had a tavern at this point. 
r 
ent. Another fruitful source is the series of articles 
published in the Tribune Republican in the sesquicen- 
s tennial year. One of them lists the township names 
and the datesof their establishment. 
OLD MEAD TOWNSHIP ORGANIZED 
¥ PRIOR TO CREATION OF THE COUNTY 
- Area Now Divided Into East And West Mead Townships 
sa Established in 1790, WPA Research Shows; 






Was One of Nine Original Townships. 
Mead township, later divided into East and West 
Mead townships, was the oldest township in Crawford 






las 
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county, having been established a decade prior to the 
creation of the county. 


This is revealed as a result of just-completed 
data compiled at the courthouse in connection with a 
WPA research project. 


The research shows that former Mead Township was 
formed in 1790 as a part of Allegheny County, which 
had been established in 1788. 





On July 9, 1800, Crawford County was formed from é 


a part of Allegheny County and Mead Township became 
one $f the original townships of Crawford. 


] 
5 
7 


Beaver, Conneaut, Shenango, Cussewago, Sadsbury, | 


Fallowfield, Fairfield and Venango Townships also were 
formed July 9, 1800, as original townships of the 
county. The townships of Oil Creek and Rockdale were 
created on October 8, 1800. 


_ Mead Township was divided into East and West Mead > 
Townships in 1898; Shenango Township was divided into , 
North and South Shenango Townships in 1830, being fur- | 


ther divided into West Shenango Township in 1863. 
Fallowfield Township was divided into East and West 
Fallowfield Townships in 1841. 


The county's present 35 townships and dates when 
they were created follows: 


Athens in 1829; Beaver, 1800; Bloomfield, 1811; 


Cambridge, 1852; Conneaut, 1800; Cussewago, 1800; | 


Fairfield, 1800; East Fairfield, 1868; Fallow- 
field, 1800; was divided into East and West 
Fallowfield Townships in 1841; Greenwood, 1829; 
Hayfield, 1829; Mead, 1790; was divided into East 


and West Mead Townships in 1898; Oil Creek, 1800; : 
Pine, 1845; Randolph, 1824; Richmond, 1829; Rock- | 


dale, 1800; Rome, 1829; Sadsbury, 1800; Shenango, 
1800; was divided into North and South Shenango 

Townships in 1830; and further divided into West 
Shenango Township in 1863; Sparta, 1829; Spring, 


1829; Steuben, 1850; Summerhill, 1829; Summit, 184]; 


Troy, 1829; Union, 1867; Venango, 1800; Vernon, 


y 
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the 1829; Wayne, 1809; and Woodcock, 1829. 


Another article gives the origin of many Crawford 


d County town names.. Some data remains to be filled in, 
| a § but this is a good start. 
was ORIGIN OF TOWN NAMES IN 
h § CRAWFORD COUNTY REVEALS 
‘ WIDE VARIETY OF SOURCES 
rom | Meadville, Of Course, Named For General David Mead; But 
> =F Adamsville, Atlantic, Geneva And A Host Of 
[ Others Present Interesting Study. 
ty, Most people know Meadville was named for General 


vere} David Mead, but few persons have any idea how a number 
_ of other Crawford County communities received their 
ere; names. 


For example, Conneaut Lake wasn't Conneaut Lake 
at all originally. It was first named Aldenia, in 
honor of Reve. Timothy, Alden, first president of Alle- 
gheny College. Finally, it incorporated with what 
was known as Evansburg as a borough in 1858, and the 
name was changed to Conneaut Lake. 


Late in 1922 the United States Geological Survey 
announced results of years of research to ascertain 
the origin of names of cities, villages, hamlets and 
; | towns throughout the country. At that time the Tri- 
)0; | bune-Republican carried a story from the "local angle" 
| and today, just 15 years later, the information may 
still be pertinent, especially to, younger residents 
. of the county, and to persons who have located in this 
ist section since 1922. ‘ 








k- The "official" list, as printed in 1922, follows: 


ADAMSVILLE, formerly known as Owrytown; named after an 
early settler, Adam Owry and finally called 
Adamsville. 





ATLANTIC, because the Atlantic & Great Western (now 
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Erie) Railroad was the first steam railway that went H 
out that way. Was known for a time as Adamsville 
Station. 

s 6€UCK 

BEAVER CENTRE, because it is in the center of Beaver 
Township, once noted as the haunt of beavers. s 6UL 


BEMUSTOWN, for Daniel Bemus, first settler of that re- ; P 
gion. 


BLOOMING VALLEY, for the luxuriant wild flowers that | R 
grew there. 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, for Cambridge, Mass., because the 
first settler came from the New England city to 
what is now Cambridge Springs. 


7 (Pe SRE 
wm 


S 
CENTERVILLE, because it was the center of what was 
once Oil Creek Township. s 
CONNEAUT LAKE PARK, once known as Lynce's Landing. s 
Changed to Exposition Park and to its present name 
in 1920. 
T 
CROSSINGVILLE, from an old Indian trail that crossed 
Cussewago Creek. s 
CUSTARDS, for Richard Custard, a veteran of the War of 7 
1812. First known as Glendale. 
\ 
DICKSONBURG, first called McDowell, for Alex McDowell, 
pioneer settler; next Dixon's Mills for George 
Dixon who built the first mill, then Dicksonburg. 
h 





ESPYVILLE, for Espy, pioneer settler. 


GENEVA, for Geneva, Switzerland; formerly known as 
Sutton's Corners, for John Sutton, early settler. 


HARMONSBURG, for a religious sect known as Harmonists. 
Formerly called Brightstown. 


HARTSTOWN, for James and William Hart, early-settlers. 
First called Hart's Cross Roads. 
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t HYDETOWN, for Elijah Hyde. First known as Oil Creek 
le Boro. 

' KERRTOWN, for William Kerr. 
er -— 


LINCOLNVILLE, for Seth Lincoln, first mill owner. 


re- PENN-LINE, because of its nearness to the Ohio state 
line. 


at RICEVILLE, for Samuel Rice, first settler. 
SAEGERTOWN, for Daniel Saeger who laid out the town 


site. Originally Alden's Mills, for Major Alden, 
who built saw and grist mills in 1880. 


~ 
@ 


SHAWS LANDING, for Peter Shaw. 
SHADELAND, for its many shade trees. 


STONY POINT, because of its stony hill. Called Evans- 
burg Station for some time. 


: 
@ 


TRYONVILLE, for David and James Tryon, founders. 
SHERMANSVILLE, for Anson Sherman who laid out the town. 


TURNERSVILLE, for David Turner, the first settler. 


° 
Fh 


VENANGO, f6r Venango River, now French Creek. Origi- 
nal name was Klecknerville, for John Kleckner who 
laid out the town. 


— 
“ 


a Cae ae ee POLL SO...” 


WOODCOCK, because of the plentifulness of the birds of 
that name. Woodcockboro first known as Gravel Run 
later as Keplertown, for Jacob Kepler, first hotel 
keeper; then Rockville. , 





The English Department of the University of Mis- 
souri has undertaken the monumental task of making a 
careful place name study of that state. The 114 
counties have been mapped into districts according to 
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size of the counties and the amount of work each re- 
quires. As competent graduate students appear, a 

certain district is assigned and the student put to 
work. The result is accepted, if properly done, for 
a Master's thesis. Directions are furnished for car- 
rying on: the work and are printed along with a sample 
study, the place names of Pike County, as a guide for 


the project. In time the entire state will be comb- 
ed for the origin of its place names and the work will 
be complete. Perhaps similar studies are going on in 


other states. So far as I know, there is no such 
definitive research in progress for the commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, although scattered studies have ap- 
peared. 


In the paper I have attempted to give a kind of 
preview of the field of Crawford County folk history, 
and indicate the possibilities in several directions. 
Each division that has been presented is capable of 
much larger development. All sorts of ballads known 
to residents of the county should be collected, 
whether they deal with local events or are the tradi- 
tional songs such as are known in many other parts of 
the country. The lists of folk sayings can be exten- 
ded until they reflect the traditional lore of our 
people as accumulated from early days. One other list 
should; be made dealing with home remedies that have 
been passed on from one family to another. The study 
of place names can be carried on systematically until 
we have a thoroughgoing history of the origin of 
every local name. It is my hope that this very 
sketchy study is a step in the progress toward a com- 
plete history of Crawford County lore. 
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THE PLACE - NAMES OF CRAWFORD COUNTY 
By 
Dr. Frederick F. Seely 






























, 7 The work of listing, studying, and: determining 
or | the origins of place-names really got under way in 
ar- | England just before 1925, when the English Place-Name 
le | Society published its first findings. Since that 
or f time, interest has spread rapidly, but has progressed 
b- |} much faster in England, Germany and the Scandinavian 
i countries than it has in the United States. The Amer- 
in| ican Dialect Society has sponsored an occasional re- 
| port, and a great deal of impetus has been given the 
: idea by Prof. Robert L. Ramsey at the University of 
- | Missouri. Under his direction, a considerable por- 
tion of Missouri has been studied and recorded, and 
some counties in Wisconsin have been covered, but 


Fe er 


f | aside from these monographs only a few fragmentary re- 
» | ports have appeared. As far as I know, Bucks County 
we is the only area in Pennsylvania to have been covered 


in a systematic manner, and that was in a book which 
appeared in 1942. More recently The American Name 





RR Ea 


m 

| Society has published since 1953 a quarterly journal, 
i- § Names, which assembles and presents material in this 
»f general area. 


n- 
The study of place-names is really more than a 
st casual hobby or antiquarian curiosity; it has develop- 
ed almost into a genuine science, a science involving 
idy | history, biography, geography, linguistics and phone- 
1 | tics, and can lead one into problems of complicated 

» research; one uncovers many curious and amusing data 

| and is able to shed some light on hitherto obscure 

- puzzles. He is able to capture and preserve many 
interesting and illuminating facts about his area 

| which add color and life. How many motorists who 

| whip down Route 322 from Meadville to Cochranton know 
that Shaw's Landing was formerly a wharf on the Feeder 
Canal which paralleled French Creek and the line of 
which can still be seen just below the highway at that 
point? How many people know that the name "Fountain 
House", given to the intersection just beyond where 
North Main Street Extension crosses Woodcock Creek 
stems from a popular tavern on the northeast corner 
where water piped down from a spring back on the hill 
bubbled up in an enormous iron kettle on the front 
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lawn? Briefly, the objectives of the researcher are 
these: to study the names of the towns, villages, 
streams, lakes, etc. within a given area (usually a 
county), to determine where and how each name origin- 
ated, when it first began to be used and, if it is no 
longer current, when it passed out of use. 


There is some urgency in determining these facts 
as soon as possible, if we are ever to know them, for 
many of them can be gained only from old people whose 
memories grow dim and confused and who soon may not be 
available for consultation. An example of such a 
name is "Puckram" by which the present town of Cam- 
bridge Springs was commonly known about 70 or 80 years 
ago. Old people in that area have told me they well 
remember hitching up andidriving in t6:''Puckram'!, but 
I have yet found no one who remembers how the term 
originated, and it is a name not apt to be recorded on 
maps or in printed matter, but exists only in the re- 
collections of local old residents. So, the hope of 
pinning down some of these elusive facts about one's 
area before it is too late has added impetus to the 
place-name movement. 


The sources to be consulted in establishing these 
facts are many. Maps are the most Helpful perhaps, 
because they are usually dated and reveal the names 
attached to settlements and streams at specific times. 
A settlement unrecorded on a map of 1830, let's say, 
but found on a map of 1842, can be dated with some 
accuracy. But the origin of a name will not show on 
a map, and here historical records, old newspapers, 
county histories, genealogies, and local historians 
may be consulted. Post office records, chiefly the 
Postal Guides, record the dates on which offices were 
established and when they were discontinued, but never 
reveal the origin of their names. Sometimes a visit 
to the area will disclose how the mame arose, as is 
true of "Turkey Track", a point in Randolph Township 
where four roads come irregularly together, but on the 
other hand the name often seems to misrepresent the 
physical characteristics found in it; Muddy Creek, in 
Rockdale Township, for instance, is now one of the 
clearest, cleanest streams in this region. 
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The deed books in the County Recorder's office, 
as well as the Crawford County Atlas of 1876, often 
answer questions. I was long puzzled by the name 
"Shellhammer Hollow", the deep gully north of Mead- 
ville crossed by North Park Avenue Extension, until I 
learned from the Deeds Recorded that Alfred Shellhanm- 
mer owned this property about a hundred years ago. 





The study of early newspapers will reveal a great 
deal of information, for of course each issue is dated 
and the first appearance of a new name can therefore 
be assigned a specific date with some certainty. 
Seeking such facts in early newspapers is often a frus- 
trating activity, however, for the papers of 150 years 
ago devoted so much of their space to political speech- 
es and national news copied from Philadelphia and New 
York newspapers that the local scene, which is so in- 
teresting to us now, was largely ignored. Several 
columns will be devoted to a political rally in Pitts- 
burgh, while the local scene will be reflected only in 
a list of marriages ox the editor's admonition to de- 
linquent subscribers to pay their bills. Advertis- 
ments giving the county addresses of advertisers of- 
ten establish and date a place-name. 


Research in this field is attended constantly by 
a high possibility of error. Maps often disagree; 
what is labeled on one map as Hyde Run appears on an- 
other map of approximately the same date as Little Oil 
Creek. Topographers then faced the same difficulties 
as we face now and had to depend upon hearsay and oral 
report for the names of physical features. 


Furthermore, physical features may change: a 
peninsula may become an island; an island may disappear; 
a swamp may be tiled and drained; streams dry up and 
become stony gullies; a settlement of several houses 
and a couple of stores which may have been thriving 
120 years ago may now be no more than a few brush- 
filled hellows along the road. Even the stone used 
in the foundations and fireplaces will have been car- 
ried off and used in building elsewhere, and only the 
name endures on old maps and in the memories of old 
residents in the area. 
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Another reason for error lies in the complete 
lack of any information about some place-names. Every 
body knows the name, but no one seems to know where 
it came from. Only patience and luck will solve such 
puzzles. An example of a name like this is "Little 
Cooley", a village northeast of Meadville on Route 77, 
This place was originally known as Jockeyville because j 
the first settler, Isaac A. Cummings, who acquired 
200 acres there in 1849, was a widely known horse- 
trader and horse-racer. The place was also known as 
Eagle Valley. When a post office was established 
there in 1854, Cummings, the first postmaster, chose § 
the name Little Cooley, but why I have so far not been? 
able to discover. A "coolie" in the middle-west means 7 
a small draw or stony valley, but the word seems never | 
to have been used in this part of the country. 


our society nowadays, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to find anyone who has lived in one locality long 
enough to possess information about its past history. 
Many times I have stopped at a farm house to inquire 
about some stream or former settlement nearby, only to} 
have the man or woman tell me that they moved here 

only two years ago, work in Meadville, and don't know 
anything about the area. And when one does run down 
an “old Mr. Blank", who is reputed to know all about 
the locality, one often finds a misty-eyed octogenar- 
ian whose memory is dim and confused and whose mind is © 


a 


filled with half-remembered yarns which the investiga- 


co 


With the remarkable instability and fluidity of I: 
= dr 


tor knows cannot be true. I have discovered over and 
over again that I knew much more about the area than 
the so-called local authority. This is presumably a 
common experience in investigating place-names. Dr. 

F. G. Cassidy, of the University of Wisconsin, tells 

of trying to authenticate the origin of the name 

"Eagle Point" in Dane County, Wisconsin, by consulting 
the local historian. The old man coughed and blinked f 
and then remarked he guessed it was because it was at [| 
an "ekal" distance from two nearby villages. 


' Often there will be complete disagreement between [ 
accounts of how a place received its name, and each 
account will sound plausible. In the northwestern 
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part of Rome Township is a corners known around 1860 
or 1870 as "Brimstone." One record declares that at 
about this time there was a gmall church at that point 
where an itinerant preacher gave such fiery sermons 
‘le with such vivid pictures of hell that the name "Brim- 
77.8 stone" became attached to the place. An equality 
4uS€® credible account relates that two families living here 
'came into the nearby town of Centerville and bought 

) such quantities of sulphur. as a cure for the itch that 
48 | the storekeeper laughingly called the place "Brim- 

) stone" and the name stuck. 































been | At any rate, troubled by disagreements both in 

€ans | maps and in oral information, by shifting names and 

ever) changing geographical features, and by the tendency of 
) time in some cases to obscure every possible source of 
) authentic information, the investigator is not only 

) confronted by the constant likelihood of error, but by 

* countless perplexing and seemingly insoluble conun- 

' drums. However, these problems sharpen one's curiosity 

and add zest to the search, though they sadly delay the 

completion of the project of pinning down definitely 

» the origin of an area's place-names. 


Up to this point my observations have been gen- 
eral and might apply to any area where an investigation 
' is to be carried on. Let us now look at Crawford 





b 
- : County particularly, and observe some of the character- 
| 18 © istics of its place-names. I emphasize “that -this 

84- | study is far from complete, for much more information 
and § should be assembled and many more sources investigated 


before this report could be presented with any degree 
, of authority or completeness. 


r 2 
an 
> It seems reasonable to assume that Crawford County 
_ is typical of thousands of other areas as far as the 
ing | naming of its places is concerned. At first the land 


ked © itself lay here untouched, uninhabited, but laced by 
_ rivers and streams, marked by hills, lakes, and valleys, 
» and inviting settlement :in its fertile areas or at 
points made accessible by early means of transporta- 
tion. As is true of most of America, its first in- 
habitants were Indians; then came non-English explor- 
ers, and they in turn were followed by English-speaking 
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settlers, who were occasionally joined by non-English 


names on the land, for the human tendency inevitably 
is to designate a specific spot by a name peculiar to 
it. This pattern of development is to be found in 
almost every section of the United States. First the 
Indian, then the non-English penetration (it may be 
by the French, the Spanish, the Norwegian, the Dutch, 
or the Swedes) and finally the wave of English-speak- 
ing settlement. 


The problem of analysing the place-names is much 
simpler here in western Pennsylvania, where we have 
only about 200 years of history to cover, than it is 
on our eastern seaboard where the land has been set- 
tled for 350 years; for naturally the longer the per- 
iod of habitation, the more involved grows the task 


of studying the names on the land. Obversely, it is | 


more complicated here in this area than it is in some 
sections of the Middle West or the Mountain States, 
where almost all of the settlement has occurred within 
the last 100 years. 


The Indian population of this area was, of course, 


very thinly scattered, for this territory was used for 
the most part as hunting-ground. Only a few fixed 


settlements were located in this region. The Indians § 


were furthermore a somewhat nomadic culture, and one 
tribe soon was displaced by another, probably speaking 
another dialect or even language. Hence the Indian 
names themselves are shifting and conflicting. This 
area is mythically said to have been inhabited by an 
almost wholly legendary people called the Allegewi, 
probably a tribe of Cherokees, who were early driven 
away by the Delawares. From the name "Allegewi" the 
name "Allegheny" is said to have come, but a much more 
probable explanation of the origin of that name is its 
meaning of "beautiful river" in the Delaware language. 
The Delawares in turn were driven west by the Senecas 
of the Six Nations, and as far as I know left no im- 
pression on the land beyond the possibility of the 
name "Allegheny." The few suryiving Indian names in 
Crawford County are from the Senecan branch of the 
rather musical Iroquois language, and naturally attach 


immigrants. Each of these epochs left an imprint of | 
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lish @for the most.part to streams and lakes: Cussewago, 

t of Bcanadohta, Shenango, Pymatuning, Venango, and Conneaut. 
bly |The only Indian name originally attached to a settle- 

r to @ment was "Custaloga" or Custaloga's town, a small vil- 


in lage located here at the junction of the Cussewago and 
t the™ French Creek about 1750. Custaloga was the name of 
9c | the chief who governed the group. The Indians knew 
rch, | French Creek, according to one account, by the Senecan 


sak- |} word "In nungach," which was corrupted into "Venango," 
) alleged by the chief, Cornplanter, to have come from 
7 an indecent figure carved on the bark of a tree near 
© the bank. But the Senecan word for "mink" in "Onenge" 
' which seems a more plausible derivation. Lyman Robin- 
/ son, a public-house keeper in Wattsburg, writing to the 
) Historical Society of Pennsylvania in 1845, declared 
> that "Venango" meant "crooked" and the stream was so 
'described. You can take your choice. 


; "Cussewago" (or "Kossewauga" in Senecan) means 

' "big-belly," applied to the stream, so legend relates, 
when a large snake which had just swallowed a rabbit 

) was seen on its bank. 


, The French penetration in the eighteenth century 
left very little imprint on this county. The oldest 
name here is "Riviere aux Boeufs," ("River of Cattle") 
' which was given to French Creek by the French explorers 
from the large number of buffalo. "French Creek" 
seems first to have been applied to the stream in Geo- 
rge Washington's Journal in 1753 and by his guide 
' Christopher Gist, who mapped the route of the expedi- 
tion. British writers after the Forbes Campaign of 
1758 often borrowed the French name, and called it 
"Beef (Buffalo) River." 





ore | These sprinklings of Indian and French names are 
its the only vestiges of the cultures which touched this 
ze. area before the coming of the English-speaking set- 


1s tlers in 1788. 





Though English place-names were being applied to 
settlements and streams in this region before the turn 

of the century, it was in 1800 and soon thereafter 

that the real business of fixing names began. In 
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March of that year eight new counties were established 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania, of which Crawford was 
one. It was named (I have never discovered by whom) 
after Col. William Crawford, Washington's friend and 
fellow-officer, who in 1782 was savagely tortured and 
burned to death by the Delawares in what is now Logan 
County, Ohio. As far as I know, he was never in the § 
area later to be named for him, but his horrible death” 
so shocked the whole of this territory that no doubt 
it was considered fitting to memorialize him by plac- 
ing his name upon one of the newly-formed counties. 


The eleven original townships were divided and 
subdivided in the course of the next 100 years until 
at present there are 34, There is nothing distinc- 
tive or interesting about the naming of our townships 
except to observe that four of the ten new townships 
established in 1829 were given classical names, which 
must have rested incongruously upon the raw country 
which bore them: Athens, Rome, Sparta, and Troy. These! 
names were certainly prompted by the Classical Revival 
interest which marked this period and which manifested 
itself not only in the architecture of buildings in 
Meadville like Bentley Hall and the Unitarian Church, 
but in the naming. of towns in what is called the 
"classical belt" across central New York state and the 
liberal sprinkling of the names Athens, Sparta, Troy, 
and Rome over the eastern half of the nation itself. 
For example, there are 31 Troys in the United States:, 
Our forefathers knew their classics. d 
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In the early decades of the century, as settlers 
poured into this territory and the big land companies 
were doing "a land office business" names were needed 
to identify the distinguishing features of the country, 
both natural and man-made, and names were planted rap- 
idly on the land. Every village or tiny settlement, 
every lake and pond, and almost every stream, swamp, 
island, point, bend, bridge, ford, ferry, hill, grove, 
park, spring, hollow, and flat is furnished with a dis- } 
tinguishing name which it will carry indefinitely 
and by which it will achieve some degree of individu- 
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My notes contain about 460 different names on the 
approximately 1,000 square miles of Crawford County, 
and these do not include schools and corners, with 
which so far I have not concerned myself. By far the 
largest number of these, 240 in fact, attach to towns, 
villages, and settlements, living or extinct. Creeks 
to the number of 121 are listed. It is interesting 


" to notice that in this section of Pennsylvania we use 


-ath © 
>t j 
ic- & 


indiscriminately the words "creek" (or"crick") and 
"run", though a "creek" usually suggests a somewhat 


larger stream than "run." This is evident in the 
fact that in Crawford County there are more than twice 
as many "runs" as "creeks." The word "river" does 


not occur, and "brook" occurs only once, Cold Brook 

in Sparta Township. This is rather odd, for so many 
settlers in this area came from New York State and New 
England, where "brook" is very common. 


"Branch," a term for the upper tributaries of a 
stream and very commonly used in other parts of the 
country, especially in the South, has only one use in 
the county, Conover Branch, which flows into Hyde Run. 


The majority of these streams are named for some 
distinguishing characteristic; , a characteristic so 
common in fact that it sometimes ceases to disting- 
uish. There are three "Muddy Creeks" in the county, 
for example. Other streams are called "Crooked," 
"Crazy," "Cold," "Dead," "Deep," and "Grass." There 
is no "Clear Creek" in this area, though there is a 
"Clear Lake." The other usual method of giving a 
name to a stream, by far the most common, was to use 
the name of the man on whose property it originated or 
through whose farm it ran. One of the most interest- 
ing stream names is "Powdermill Run" on the southern 
border of the county south of the town of Cochranton. 
When the British threat on Lake Erie arose in 1813 and 
Perry's fleet was being built, a man named Henry Heath 
erected a powdermill on this tiny stream, presumably 
to meet the urgent need for gunpowder. How much he 
manufactured and whether he sold it, are unanswered 
questions, but the stone foundations of the mill are 
still discernible on the bank of the stream to which 
the project gave its name. 
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Occasionally a name which has long been attached 
to a natural feature becomes offensive, whereupon an 
attempt to beautify it will be made. A short dis- 
tance east of Hartstown is a small round pond long 
happy with the plain name of "Mud Lake," and so label- 
ed on the maps. Recently, however, the proprietor of 
a tavern between it and the highway has adopted the 
name "Crystal Lake Tavern,"' no doubt in the hope of 


ultimately changing the name of the lake. A petition} 


was presented to the West Mead Township Supervisors 
in 1957, requesting that the name of "Swamp Road" be 
altered to "Scenic Valley Drive." But the Conserva- 
tive benches were not silent; at the same meeting an- 
other petition was handed in, urging that the name 
not be changed. 


A term formerly popular in early place-names but 
now obsolete was "stand," by which was meant a suit- 
able stopping-point along the road, where a farmhouse 
and a well could be found and often a post-office was 
established. Overnight guests were commonly accom- 


modated at such spots. Among the best known of these | 


in the county were Long's Stand, in the 1860's, about 
a mile east of the Fountain House on the road to 
Blooming Valley, and Taylor's Stand, east of Little 
Cooley in Athens Township. This latter place, set- 
tled by Dr. Silas Taylor, was very popular at least 
by 1830, when a postoffice was located there, one of 
the earliest in the county. Mail was brought out 
from Meadville once a week. 


In the days before Rural Free Delivery and hard- 
surfaced roads, postoffices thickly dotted the county, 
and where today there are only 25 postoffices in the 
county, there have been during the past 150 years as 
many as 112 duly designated offices or postoffice 
names. Most of these were little more than a corner 
of the living-room or kitchen of a centrally located 
farmhouse. The name of the office in such cases was 
usually that of the postmaster, so that if the commu- 
nity prospered, his name was by extension attached to 
it. In most cases, however, the postoffice was dis- 
continued owing either to insufficient business or 
to the effort of the department to consolidate and 
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simplify its operations. Some bygone postoffices 
which now are little more than forgotten names are 
Blystone, Doubet, Shorts, McGinnett, and Sturgis, each 
of which bore the name of the postmaster. If the 
prospective postmaster bore a name already used to 
designate an established postoffice, the Department 


| would of course refuse to approve it. Then the peti- 


tioner was obliged to exercise his resourcefulness in 
inventing a new name, It is probable that such 
county names as Jewel, Wing, Shirley, and Mohawk orig- 
inated in this manner. When Rural Free Delivery was 
developed in the early years of the century, about 
40,000 small postoffices were abolished, and Crawford 
County lost its share. The majority of these vanish- 
ed here in 1901 and 1902 and their names endure only 
in the postoffice records. 


In 1894 the Post Office Department, acting upon 
a recommendation made by the Board of Geographic Names 
recently appointed by President Harrison, attempted to 
achieve greater uniformity and simplicity in the names 
of its offices, and the consequences affected the 
habits of millions of citizens and aroused both shouts 
of approval and storms of protest. This simplifica- 
tion process involved dropping the "h" from "burgh," 
changing "borough" to "boro", altering the spelling of 
"centre" to "center" combining hyphenated words or 
two-word names into one word, and dropping apostrophes. 
Most communities went agreeably along with the changes 
and cities like Harrisburg and Gettyburg quietly aban- 
doned their "h's" and said nothing about it. But not 
uncommonly local pride and prejudice were stirred up 
and hot protests were filed. The loudest and most 
vociferous of these come from Paittsburgh. The name 
of that postoffice was officially changed in 1895 to 
"Pittsburg," but local preference for the final "h" 
was so determined and the point became such an issue 
of pride, that in 1911 the Department was obliged to 
reverse its ruling, and the city has enjoyed the dis- 
tinction of its final "h" ever since. 





Several Crawford County names were slightly al- 
tered by this standardization of 65 years ago. 
Spartansburg, Steamburg, Dicksonbur, and Harmonsburg 
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lost their "h's"; the "s" was officially dropped fron @ 
Coon's Corners and Rundell's, Centre Road Station be- 
came "Center" Road Station, and the "ugh" was sliced 
from the names of Cambridge-boro ("Cambridge Springs" 
did not become the name of that town until 1897). 
But it was not until after another half century of 
bickering and divided usage that Saegerstown finally © 
became Saegertown by popular vote of the 1955 election) 





In some ways the town names of Crawford County §| 
fail conspicuously to follow the patterns which deter- 7 
mined so many names in other communities. One of 
these is to be seen in the curious absence of Biblical) 
names. The religious enthusiasm at the end of the ~ 
eighteenth century was responsible for dozens of Go- 
shens, Canaans, Bethels, Sharons, Bethlehems, etc., 
throughout the East, but either the settlers of this 
area were not readers of the Bible, or they preferred 
to choose a name which savored less of the strange 
lands of the scriptures and more of their own people. 
There is not a single Biblical name in the county. 


Another common practice in choosing town names 
was to celebrate men prominent in national history or | 
politics, and often military heroes were so memorial- 
ized. Washington, of course, tops the list and has 
achieved a greater tribute of names than any other man/ 
in any other country. When a roll was taken about 30 
years ago, the name "Washington" was carried by one /| 
state, 33 counties, 121° cities and towns, 257 town- 
ships, 10 lakes, eight streams, and seven mountains. 
In spite of the fact that Washington actually visited 
this area, Crawford Countians might never have heard 
of the man as far as signalizing him in their place- 
names. Very early, Lake Canadohta was called "Wash- 
ington Lake," but that name was soon abandoned for the 
plain and simple designation Oil Creek Lake. A pte 


of Titusville sportsmen about 1890 changed that to 
"Canadohta," after an Indian chief. 


a am a Sa, 


The same oblivion met Jackson, Franklin, and Lin- 


coln, whose names Ho ype by the score in other 
areas, but not in this county. Lincolnville, in 
Bloomfield Township, was not named after the martyred 


President, but after Seth C. Lincoln, who first built 
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fa grist-mill there long before President Lincoln was 


known. Adamsville, in West Fallowfield Township, 
drew its name from neither John Adams nor John Quincy 
Adams, but from Adam Owry, a Revolutionary War vet- 
eran, who settled there at the end of the eighteenth 
century. The nearest we have come to preserving a 


) president's name in the county is in what used to be 


called Buchanan Junction, two or three miles south of 
Meadville, where the westbound line of the Atlantic 
& Great Western left the Cochranton branch. This 


was named for a Buchanan, who, I am told, was distant- 
| ly related to President James Buchanan. Even Lafay- 


ette, who conferred a much-celebrated honor on this 


| community by pausing here for lunch one day in 1825, 
' is not remembered in its place-names. 


Only three prominent men have their names pre- 
served in Crawford County in addition to Colonel Craw- 
ford himself and General Mead. One of these is Gen- 
eral Anthony Wayne, whose name is borne by a township, 
and the second is probably not even prominent enough 
to justify inclusion in this connection: Judge S. 
Newton Pettis, congressman from this district in 1868 
and Minister to Bolivia, for whom the little settle- 
ment in East Fairfield Township, southwest of Bousson, 


/ was named. The third is Baron von Steuben, who re- 


ceived two lots of 500 acres each in the Seventh Du- 


' nation District for his services in the Revolutionary 


War. All this land lay originally in Troy Township, 


| but when a new township was formed in 1851 it was 
) named after its most famous property owner. Steuben, 


however, never visited this area, but sold his land 
soon after receiving it. The village of Tryonville 
now adjoins his former holdings. 


It seems evident, therefore, that Crawford 
County settlers would have little or none of these 
nationally known figures, but preferred to name their 
villages after the good plain people who actually 
founded them and lived in them: Cochrantan for Jos- 
eph and Thomas Cochran, Townville for Noah Town, 
Titusville for Jonathan Titus, Saegertown for Daniel 
Saeger, Riceville for Samuel Rice, and Linesville for 
Amos Line. 
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Perhaps one might add, by way of epilogue, a few 
observations on how many of the streets in Meadville 
obtained their names. The city of Philadelphia in 
1681 was laid off four-square with the streets crossin 
at right angles, but other than the two main thorough- 
fares, Broad and High Streets("High" soon became 
"Market"), as George R. Stewart tells us in Names On 
The Land, (Random House, 1945.), no names were attach- 
ed to the streets until they began to be called after 
prominent citizens who lived in them. William Penn 
visited the city in 1682, and his Quaker sense of sim- 
plicity and equality objected to this method of dis- 
tinguishing particu]ar persons. He forthwith estab- 
lished a sensible system of naming: streets running 
in one direction became First, Second, Third, etc., 
and the crossing streets were given the names of trees 
and shrubs native to the country and at the same time 
satisfying to the Quaker fondness for botany. This 
orderly system of laying out a town appealed to the 
founders of countless frontier communities (Erie is a 
perfect example of this method), so Philadelphia be- 


queathed not only its basic plan but its street-naming | 


system as well to scores of cities across America. 

In many areas the tree$ Chestnut, Pine, and Spruce 
were not indigenous and completely unfamiliar, but it 
was recognized that these Philadelphia street-names 
were good names for streets and they were adopted. 
Many of the founders of Meadville were familiar with 
Philadelphia, a prosperous and beautiful city by 1800, 
and when this rude community began to expand and to 
require street names, what could be better than to 
adopt the familiar names of those comfortable and 
thriving streets back east in Pennsylvania's largest 
city? So the names Chestnut, Walnut, Pine, Cherry, 
Locust, Market, Arch, and Race, all Philadelphia 
street-names, were transported to Meadville. 


It was also William Penn's tendency to employ 
English shire names for eastern sections of his Penn- 
sylvania, which is partly responsible for the fact 
that 12 Pennsylvania counties bear the same names as 
counties of England; Bucks, Lancaster, Berks, York, 
Chester, etc. 
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No account of the place-names of any area can 













ana ever ‘become absolutely final, for names, like language, 
in are living things which are born, endure, change, and 
ossing expire. Through disuse old ones often become ex- 
ough- @ tinct; new ones are constantly being created. In the 
) last few years we have seen several new names coined 
On # and applied to new developments: North Heights, Hill- 


tach: | crest, Brigadoon, and The Plateau. One infant but 
fter | thriving community which is right now clamoring for a 
"name is the intersection of Routes #19 and #322, pop- 





pes ularly known as "the Y,"' even though it has long since 
is- [ceased to be a '"Y." The creation of Pymatuning Res-~ 
tab- ff ervoir is resulting in a flock of new names being ap- 
ng " plied to camps, resorts, and housing developments 

‘which did not exist a few years ago. The story of 
eid ) Crawford County's names was begun long before us and 
rime § it will not be concluded until long after us. 
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GENESIS OF A_ BALLAD 


By 
George Swetnam 
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In response to a newspaper inquiry some eight 
years ago, I received a letter from Mrs. Effie A. Hill® ori, 
of Woodside, Ohio, who stated that she knew and could § put 
sing a ballad composed by her mother, shortly after the) mos! 
Johnstown Flood of May 31, 1889. The letter included® § foll 
a partial text, from which I saw at once that the song jy obs 
was not a version of the one widely published in re- 
cent studies, which begins: 


In the merry month of May, 
When Nature held full sway, 
And birds sang sweetly in the sky above ..... ’ 


oO ee SRT aah ae 2 


Mrs. Hill said she knew a number of other ballads,” 
and it was later arranged for me to meet her at the 4 
home of one of her sons, in Pittsburgh, to record the — 


songs, and others. { 


SR yy 


In her letter, Mrs. Hill had said the song was 
sung to the tune of "Sweet Hour of Prayer," but when 
she started to sing into the microphone of the tape 
recorder, the tune (reproduced on the facing page) 
proved to be entirely different. 


t- 


a 


"I thought you said it was sung to 'Sweet hour of 
Prayer, ''I commented. She replied: "I thought it 
was, until I started to sing it just now." 





‘Tit 


Since she was quite elderly, the slip of memory 
is not surprising. She recalled the tune well, and 
though her voice was a little cracked with age, was 
able to supply hoth texts and tunes of a number of 
songs. She said that in her youth the song was quite 
popular, at least in Eastern Ohio. 


Musically, the tune of the song, which she called 
"The Disaster of the Johnstown Flood," is interesting 
in itself. But the principal interest of both tune 
and text for this Crawford County edition of Keystone 
Folklore Quarterly is their relation to the broadside 
ballad, "Three Voices From The Grave," mentioned by 
Dr. Schultz in his paper. The tune, as providing 
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possible evidence that the ballad he quoted was once 
sung in popular transmission, perhaps to this tune; 
S the text because of its great difference but close 


t ® connection to the song he preserved. 


Hill} Original key was in a major, (first a below middle c), 
ould @ put is here raised 4 tones as more suitable in range for 
pond thefl most voices.d@# circa 66. Sung in typical narrative 
Luded © folk-ballad style. The tenuto marks should be carefully 
| Songf) observed to give the characteristically free rhythm. 
re- | 


“Ee RT ek ee a 





oc eeee ) Let truth and wis - dom guide my pen 





While writing to the sons of #en 








aS 
1en 
e 
) 
A sad dis - as -ter to re - late 

ir of 
ry ae — Ss 
nd Con-cer-ning ten thous-and peop-le's fate. 
Ss , 

1. Let truth and wisdom guide my pen, 

. While writing to the sons of men, 
ai A sad disaster to relate, 
Concerning ten thousand people's fate. 

rie 2. Dark clouds of tempest had arose, 
ing 





Their fearful contents to disclose; 
8s Bright forked lightning flashed around, 
ga While awful thunder shook the ground. 


























"By Mrs. Louisa Allen Blazer, Jolly, Ohio." 
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The flood was on the first of June, 


When summer flowers were in full bloom; tt 
That fated day and month and time bou 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-nine. Nate 
Peyton upon his horse did ride, 
To warn them of that dreadful tide. Bassu 
All that believed his faithful word, "the 
They were saved from the rolling flood. her 
Hdest 
Peyton was crushed beneath the wave, 
Trying others' lives to save. = 
The rolling current stopped his breath, )Schi 
And in God's arms he sleeps in death. the 
her 
Sixteen miles below Johnstown, and 
A little babe in its crib was found, 
Guided on the waters deep 
By a watchful eye that never sleeps. »tha 
» tow 
Now is the time to serve the Lord, ) ple 


Believe on him and trust his word; ‘ 
For if, like those, you're warned to flee, ff 
You may be swept into eternity. 


This is the voice of God on high: 
"Ye living men, prepare to die," 
For many on that doleful day 

Did find it their last time to pray. 


Time and change will have their way, 
While we here on earth do stay. 





Oh, may that grace to us be given, F ol 
That all prepare to meet in Heaven. fr 
up 


Because so many carriers of folklore are likely 
to attribute songs to members of their own families, 
or to friends, I had been a little dubious of. Mrs. . } fi 
Hill's statement that her mother had composed. the ert 
However, she had a copy of the original broadside with | ri 
the text (no music) printed with the words: Ts 
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Mrs. Blazer, her daughter told me, died in 1936, 
t the age of 83. Therefore, she would have been 
bout four years old at the time of the tragedy re- 
lated in "Three Voices From The Grave." 


Noting the residence, near Marietta, Ohio, I had 
Sassumed that Mrs. Blazer had missed the real date of 
Sthe Johnstown Flood because the river flood reached 

her area a day later than the time when Johnstown was 
Hdestroyed. 


It was only when I came into possession of Dr. 
ischultz’ manuscript that I realized the real cause of 
}the change of date, and that Mrs. Blazer had composed 

her song in the true folk style, by freely adapting 
and altering an earlier one. 


sO a 


4 Comparing the two texts, the reader will note 
)that of the nine verses of "The Disaster of The Johns- 
"town Flood," only three are completely or almost com- 
) pletely free of the influence of the earlier ballad. 


een, ERR veal 


The first verse is merely adapted from the first 
"verse of "Three Voices From The Grave." Verse 2 is 
almost identical with the earlier Verse 3, and Verse 
'3 with the earlier Verse 2. (The fact that to get 

' the "June" rhyme, Mrs. Blazer had to change the date 
» of the disaster may have caused her to pause before 

| deciding to follow "Three Voices From The Grave" in 
this respect.) 


Mrs. Blazer's Verse 8 is almost the same as the 
| older Verse 4. Her Verse 5 borrows its last half 
from the earlier Verse 11, and Verse 6 leans slightly 
upon the earlier song's Verse 13. 


This leaves as fully original only Verse 4, which 
first introduces the legendary (but freely reported in 
} Newspapers of the day) Daniel Peyton, and his famous 

ride; and the two moralizing verses, 7 and 9. These 
my have been wholly or partly borrowed from some 
hymn. 








Unfortunately, not knowing of the earlier song, 
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I did not learn if Mrs. Blazer had at any time lived 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania, where she would have 
been likely to hear it. In the meantime, I have com 
pletely lost touch with her family. 


It is interesting to note that of the three bal- 
lads of the Johnstown Flood now known, all show evi- 
dence of the same method of composition. 


The better-known one, (of which the first two 
lines were quoted above) is based on a familiar bawdy 
song, "The Ball of Yarn," which begins: 


In the merry month of May 
When the jacks begin to bray, 
and the jennies come ******'round the barn., 


While a third, which I retrieved a few years ago 
in Somerset County, begins: 


Way down in the Conemaugh Valley, 
In the beautiful Keystone State ...... 


and bears internal evidence of having been inspired 
by, and written to the tune of "The Jealous Lover." 













IS THERE FOLKLORE IN PENNSYLVANIA ? 






It was in 1816, we believe, that Joseph Rodman 
Drake fell to discussing with Fitz-Green Halleck the 

nuestion of American folklore. They were agreed that 
he land was too new to have any such thing; but Hal- 
eck argued there could never be an American folklore, 
hile Drake wagered it could be supplied, and wrote 

'The Culprit Fay," as an essay in such a movement. 


lived 
ave 
ve 
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If the poem proved anything, it was that neither 
Drake nor anyone else could produce a synthetic lore. 


band But already America had a well-developed folklore, 
which such men as Hawthorne, Irving and Cooper were 
using or to use, to the enrichment of our literature. 

Today we: still hear the plaint of those who cry 

barn..m eat all folklore is gone, -- that there is no use to 
try collecting, because there is nothing to find. a 

S ago generation ago, they say, there was folklore to be 
found in Pennsylvania, but no more. And a generation 
ago, if we recall correctly, most Pennsylvania folk- 
lorists were scurrying off to the Southern mountains 
as the only source of supply. 

nail This Crawford County number of the Keystone Folk- 


- lore Quarterly should illustrate the possibilities 
available in almost any region of the state. 

Although Dr. John Richie Schultz gathered the 
material for his paper 30 years ago, we venture to say 
that a scholar today could find just as good a collec- 
tion, with the same work. Iif would not be all the 
sam¢,but it would be folklore. 


The paper by Dr. Frederick F. Seely shows how 
much can be found in the cultivation of a single phase 
of lore, in a county which is rather above the average 
in literacy and culture, hence -- in the view of the 
pessimists -- a less likely place than most, to look. 


And the brief comment on how a ballad on the dis- 
aster of the Johnstown Flood grew, shows how even un- 
til the past decade, it was possible to find old songs 
still uncollected, without going outside Pittsburgh, 
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except by mail. 


We venture to say that any county in Pennsylvani 
would supply just as good a harvest with the same 
amount of work. 


WHY THE DATE AND NUMBER ? 


When the Keystone Folklore Quarterly missed its 
Winter issue of 1958, (Vol. III, No. 4) it caused a~™ 
great deal of extra work for librarians and others 
concerned with providing full files of periodicals. 
And when it missed the following year's Autumn and — 
Winter numbers (Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4) confusion was 
worse confounded. 


It has now become possible, both financially ang 
because of the supply of material, to make up one of 


those gaps, and this issue is given the double numbef# 
of Vol. IV, Nos. 3 and 4. 


Barring mishaps, the other missing volume will 
be printed before the end of the summer, as Vol. IIIT; 
No. 4, causing librarians to breathe easier, and de-" 
livering the editor of a flood of claims from librar# 
and other subscribers. 


The make-up volumeswill be distributed free to 
all current members of the Pennsylvania Folklore Soc 
ety, and to all former members (at the time they wer 
missed) who claim or have claimed them. All other 
back issues are now available, since the reprinting 
of the rare Vol. I, No. 1, and those who desire may ~ 
secure file copies at the rate of $2. per year, or 
50 cents for single, $1. for double issues. 


Now the Quarterly and the Society can face the 
world in the Autumn issue in September, without blush 
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